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elected to give evidence on their own behalf at the Old
Bailey, having endured the terrible ordeal of having been
cross-examined by Carson in the Divorce Court. They
preferred, wisely enough, the security of the dock.
With regard to the solicitor, but really speaking for all
the prisoners. Gill made one of the finest speeches of his
career ; he always had a sense of inferiority when opposed to
Carson, and liked nothing better than to be led by him. But
on this occasion he laid about him properly, and, even as it
stands now in the cold lines of rotting newsprint, it is im-
possible not to be carried away by the virility and force of
this speech. Knowing he had a difficult case he seized, on two
matters which he knew would have an effect upon the Old
Bailey jury. In all criminal cases a Law Officer has a right
to the last speech, and Carson intended to use this right.
There was also no Court of Criminal Appeal at this date, and
Gill made tremendous play with these two facts, which could
have been used in any criminal prosecution. " The Solicitor-
General can speak last as Law Officer and speak at any
length, and I cannot answer him. . . . One of the relics of
the barbarous times of our criminal law is the privilege of
reply accorded to the Law Officers of the Crown. In criminal
cases, too, this monstrous state of things exists : that a man
whose liberty and character are at stake has no opportunity
of reviving the trial, because the law says the verdict of the
jury is final." It was amusing to see how lightly the old war-
horse took his fences. The terribly damaging evidence as
to the collection of evidence from prostitutes for money was
swept aside. " In the Divorce Court, where adultery is
alleged, a very ordinary way of proving it is by calling the
woman. Such a woman would not be willing to come for-
ward ; she would have to be persuaded. It is idle for my
friend to hold up his head and cry, * What a terrible thing
it is to pay a witness ! * Witnesses are paid every day. If my
client went too far at Plymouth, that is a matter for pro-
fessional investigation by the Law Society, not by a criminal
jury-----If I could change places with the Solicitor-General,
it would be the most interesting thing in all your lives to
hear him comment on his own speech, . . . With such a